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FLOWER BASKET HANGING (Size, 37 inches x 62 

inches). 

A charming design of flowers and baskets above co}i- 

ventional waves embroidered largely in the Pekincf 

stitch in colors and some gold thread on a field of 

deep bine. 

— Conrtesy Anderson Galleries, New York 




HEAVENLY DOG HANGING IN RICH SALMON 
(Size 27 inches x 65 inches). 

Two mythical animals forming a sphere loith huge 
peonies in the corners in several colors and gold thread 
on a rich salmon silk. 

— Courtesy Anderson Galleries, Neto York 
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By FREDERICK MOORE 



WITH IX the past few years the pecu- 
liar fascination of Chinese rugs has 
begun notably to appeal to Amer- 
ican taste. Their beauty and distinctive char- 
acter have taken hold of us in spite of 
the paucity of knowledge we have concerning 
them. "They are very interesting,'' I have 
heard rug collectors say, "but where can we 
find out something about them? Is there no 
book or pamphlet on the subject?" There is, 
indeed, very little knowledge of them. While 
Persian rugs can be classified almost minutely 
as to place of origin, it is still impossible to 
tell even the province — and a Chinese prov- 
ince is a vast territorv — from which the most 



important Chinese rugs come. I have seen 
references to their coming from South China, 
which I am sure was never the case; and I 
have heard them classified as to age in almost 
grotesque language. 

During the course of a sojourn of a number 
of years in Peking I enjoyed the delightful 
avocation of collecting old rugs and subse- 
quently of making new ones. Naturally, be- 
fore gathering my collection I sought to in- 
form myself by reading any work that might 
be published on the subject, but it was not till 
years after I had started my study from first- 
hand sources that even a chapter in a general 
book on Oriental rugs, Hawley's, was devoted 
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BEAUTIFUL EMBROIDERED PANELS (Size, each 
panel, 17 inches x 57 inches). 

The scenes are depicted in several colors on white, 
representing birds among branches of flowers and 
rocks with loater falling through. 

— Courtesy Anderson Galleries, New York 



to the Chinese product above referred to. 
It was at first tedious and uncertain work, 
for even the Chinese weavers had not con- 
creetly brought together their scattered in- 
formation nor assembled sound deductions. 
Indeed, in the beginning there was little else 
but evidences of wear and tear to guide one 
as to age, and, as any rug expert understands, 
these are not often safe indications. A poor 
quality of modern rug will frequently show 
more wear than fine old pieces. The Chinese 



have always had a way of preserv- 
ing good things, sometimes giving 
them very little use ; and possessing 
many treasures they had variety 
and change, which afforded their 
best thii^gs proteiction. It is well 
knovv^n how Chinese paintings were 
preserved for centuries by being 
kept rolled and in separate cases, 
which were opened only on fete 
days once or twice a year — say, on 
New Year's Day, the great Chinese 
festival, or on the birthday of the 
oldest grandfather of the house- 
hold. So it was, too, with bronzes, 
porcelains, lacquer ware, tapestries 
and embroideries. A missionary 
friend of mine once described to 
me how he had waded ankle deep 
through fine silks and embroidered 
clothes which looting soldiers of 
the Allies had unrolled from the 
bolts and scattered over the floors 
of a palace in their hunt for gold 
and silver in 1900. And I have 
seen, in even recent years, bolts of 
rare brocades brought out of palace 
stores as new in appearance as the 
day they were made, perhaps scores 
of years ago. The Mandarin kept 
much of his wealth not only hoard- 
ed in silver and gold, but invested 
in fine goods and in works of art. 

So it was with rugs. They were 
never subjected to the hard usage 
to which we put them. Had old 
rugs of any sort, Persian or Turk- 
ish as well as Chinese, been treated 
to the dining-room table and the 
shoe heel with its dust and mud, they would 
not have been preserved, as we find so many, 
intact for several hundred years, toned with 
age and polished by the stockinged foot or the 
rubbing of silk or linen garments. 

The foremost use to which the Chinese rug 
was put (prior to the recent days of the re- 
public) was that of covering for a kong. A 
kong might be described as a divan, one of 
large dimensions, sometimes fifteen by twenty 
feet, built into the house, like a raised section 
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of a room. On the kong the Chinese sit, 
recline, and sleep. The floors of a private 
house (upon which, unlike the Japanese, 
the Chinese walk with their shoes) had 
rugs placed on them only on wedding days 
or on the occasion of some other special 
ceremony. The rugs that were then put 
down were generally large ceremonial 
squares ; and it can be noticed, as a result, 
that the large squares do not have a polish 
or sheen unless they have been used also 
as kong coverings. 

Only in temples and in palaces were 
rugs constantly used on the floors. And 
this is a reason why the large rectangular 
floor pieces of any age are always in poor 
condition if not repaired and patched. 

Sometimes two rugs were used on a 
kong, such a pair being placed beside the 
stool-like table on which tea was served 
to the persons who sat or reclined on the 
rugs. Such rugs may be of any width 
from three to six feet and from four to 
ten feet in length. The better pieces that 
remain intact today were not left perma- 
nently out for use any more than a good 
housewife in Europe or America leaves 
her best "center" on the table for break- 
fast, dinner, and supper. 

Another common use of the rug was as 
a traveler's saddle bag. In this case the 
rug was small, what is commonly known 
as a mat, two feet or riiore broad, and 
three or more long. These rugs were often 
heavily padded and always lined, huge 
pockets being left in the lining. The trav- 
eler himself, if a common man, carried his 
mat over his shoulders when walking, or on 
the back of his mule when riding. Into the 
pockets his clothes and other necessities were 
packed. When he stopped at inns the rug 
was brought with him and placed upon the 
kong to serve as his pillow or sleeping mat. 
Traveler's mats are generally decorated with 
symbols of good fortune and safety, the deer, 
pine tree, and cane being the most common 
design. 

Saddle cloths made in oval shapes or *ir- 
regular rectangles sometimes carried similar 
designs. I believe that it was the military 




OLD GOLD AND RED PANELS (Size, each panel, 19 
inches x 66 inches).- 

At the hose are little scenes: above them a cluster 
of fruits and hntterflies, and at the top dragon medal- 
lions. Brilliant colors. 

— Courtesy Anderson Galleries, New York 



saddle cloth that bore the short bar stripes 
indicating, I am told, endless years for the em- 
peror. Waves of eternity are a customary 
end design for such cloths. 

Long strips are seldom found, having been 
made, apparently, only for palace hallways - 
But rugs woven in the shape of curtains are 
numerous. It was a common practice to 
weave such rugs for temple doors, covering 
them with Buddhist, Llama and Taoist sym- 
bols. 

In many of the temples and likewise the 
palaces in China great dragons coil round the 
huge pillars that support the heavy orna- 
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EARLY CHING PAINTING IN RICH COLORS 
("Size 39 inches x 68 inches). 

Painted by an unknoion artist during the Kang Hsi 
period. A hold and beautiful painting of lotus and 
aigrets in faint colors on faded silk. 

— Courtesy Anderson Galleries, Nexo York 



mented roofs. Usually the dragons are carved, 
'".lolded, or painted, but sometimes rugs are 
so woven that when fastened to the crown of 
the pillar and laced round it the dragon, which 
looks dismembered when the rug is laid flat on 
the floor, fits into place so that the monster 
coils normally round the pillar. 

Other temple rugs are the little squares, 
sometimes joined together in a long strip. 
These strips are placed before the long fald- 
stool of the priests for a score or more of them 



to kneel and sit on. The square marks 
the space allotted to each devotee. When 
separated the squares were used as 
chair coverings, and sometimes chair 
backs were made with one end arched. 
Some of the squares and ^hair backs 
were very large, sometimes three and 
even four feet in each dimension, for 
Chinese chairs are large, according to 
the importance of the owner. The poor 
little dethroned Manchu Emperor, for 
instance, when he holds court — which 
he still does — is seated upon a throne 
the size of a bed, while you often see 
coolies, stalwart muscular fellows, 
squatting in front of their humble 
homes on stools four inches broad and 
six high. 

Sometimes in seeking old rugs one 
will find a definitely cut section, say, a 
quarter or an eighth of a large beautiful 
piece. At first this vvill not seem 
strange, but when a number come under 
observation one's curiosity will be 
roused, and it will be learned that the 
Chinese household, while loyal to a 
marked degree when living together, 
breaks up with decision when it decides 
to cut the rug, the cupboard, or the 
string of jade beads into four or six 
pieces, according to the number of 
brothers. The Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts contains a fine painting which ap- 
pears to have been deliberately so cut. 
One-half found its way first to Paris 
and subsequently to the United States ; 
the other came direct from Peking to 
Boston. Fortunate was the museum in 
finding both parts. In only one case 
was I able to reassemble an old rug so mu- 
tilated. 

The weaving of fine rugs in the days when 
only the Chinese appreciated their peculiar 
designs was done in the interior, away from 
the treaty ports where the foreigners trade. 
Rugs, it can be safely said, were never woven 
in the south. From my observations it ap- 
pears that the Alohammedans of Kansu, 
Shansi, and Shensi, the provinces that border 
Mongolia, were almost exclusivelv the weav- 
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MAGNIFICENT BLUE HANGING (Size 42 inches x 
72 inches). 

In the center of the medallio'ivs temple lanterns are em- 
broidered, surrounded by clouds and Buddhist sym^ 
bols. The conventional water design forms the loioer 
base and a border frieze of beautifully drawn lotus 
scrolls overhangs the uj^per band as well as the border. 
— Courtesy Anderson Galleries, New Yoi'k^ 



ers. Only in comparatively recent years have 
the rugs been woven in Peking and in Tientsin. 
The coming of the foreigner and the railway 
caused merchants in those cities to bring down 
a few weavers from the interior, who taught 
small boys the art, and gradually developed a 
considerable number of rug weaving establish- 
ments in those two cities. 

Though at first they followed their own de- 
lightful designs and ideas of color, they soon 
were corrupted and began to produce what the 
foreigner wanted, until now the average 
weaver in these two cities would prefer — so 
wretched is his taste — to weave a copy of an 
American oil-cloth or wall paper pattern than 
a design of an old K'ano: Hsi or Ch'ien Lung 
carpet. 

The symbolism employed in Chinese rugs is 
not difficult to learn, for they are the same 
symbols that have been used in decorating por- 
celains, in garments worn at court, in tapes- 



tries, in lacquer ware, and in structural dec- 
oration, in temples and palaces, and on pago- 
das, by artists inspired by the Buddhist, Taoist, 
and Llama faith ; and though the significance 
of a few of the symbols has been lost, that of 
the far greater number is still available to the 
student who will take the trouble to delve into 
the numerous books which have descended to 
the present day Chinese from their ancestors 
even of two thousand years ago. 

The commonest symbols of this picture lan- 
guage are the eight emblems of Buddhism, 
and the four of the scholar ; ''The Precious 
Things,'' and ''The Hundred Antiques" ; the 
flowers of the season — which every gentle per- 
son loves ; the fruits which have meanings, and 
the fragrant "Fingers of Buddha"; the con- 
ventional lotus — the Buddhist flower — and the 
peony ; the clouds and waves of eternity ; the 
mythical dragon ; emblem of the dynasty, and 
the phoenix, significant of the empress ; the 
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fabulous lion, used to indicate authority; the 
heavenly dog, which tries from time to time 
to devour the moon; the deer and the pine 
tree, good omens for the traveler; the horse, 
symbol of nobility and strength; the bat and 
,y/zoir character for good fortune; the butter- 
fly, which serves as cupid ; the golden coin for 
wealth; temple bells and loops of jewels. 
Then there are also, on occasional pieces, a 
monkey, several little birds, a human figure, 
or other distinctive features. 

The meaning and significance of all Chinese 
design is perhaps its chief mark of distinction 
as compared with that of Persia, Turkey, In- 
dia and Turkestan. In these countries rug 
design is made up largely of devices which in 
early ages had religious or mythical signifi- 
cance> but which, with the disappearance of 
primitive religions, have become merely racial 
property, recognized but not understood. With 
the Chinese this is not so. The uninterrupted 
flow of the current of Chinese life and custom 
through unnumbered centuries has more or 
less popular understanding. 

For the purpose of classifying Chinese rugs 
it is necessary only to go back to the Ming 
dynasty. Rugs woven prior to that period 
no longer exist. Comparatively few pieces, in- 
deed, can be safely classed as Ming. 

The Ming Period was very definite in de- 
sign and color, and even in weaving and mate- 
rials, but there is no record to show how soon 
the methods of that dynasty gave place to 
ideas that followed the conquering 'Ching Em- 



perors. The Ming Period ended in 1644. 

The first emperor of the Ching dynasty. 
Shun Chih, reigned but seventeen years, and 
though changes in artistic ideas consequent 
upon the change of dynasties may have had 
their beginning, there are no definite evidences 
in the art of rugs up to the time of the notable 
Emperor K'ang Hsi. 

The K'ang Hsi Period (1661-1723) was all 
that its title meant, ''Vigorous Glory.'' This 
emperor reigned for sixty-two years, and art 
of every description thrived under him. The 
Chinese rugs which have- come down to us. 
from his reign are the finest specimens that 
exist. Chinese weavers of no other period 
have worked so carefully, chosen their mate- 
rials and colors so well, and employed such 
typical designs. The strength of the Ming 
ideas was not lost though beauty was sought. 

The Yung Ch'eng Period (1723-1736), be- 
ing of brief duration, left no definite mark. 

The Ch'ien Lung Period, another long 
reign (1736-1796), developed brilliancy of 
color and beauty and lightness of design. The 
seventy of the Ming Period now almost en- 
tirely disappeared, becoming submerged in 
subtle or contrasting ornamentation. The pe- 
riod was notable, however, for its simple col- 
oring in blue and white rugs. 

In other periods no higher development has 
appeared and no definite or distinctive char- 
acteristics. Rugs woven after the reign of 
Ch'ien Lung, therefore, are difficult of classi- 
fication. 




SADDLE CLOTH (CHAR CHING) 
inches x 4 feet 2 inches). 



(Size 1 foot 8 



